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Y osemite 


National 
Park 


California's Greatest 
Scenic Attraction for 
the Traveler. 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast 

should not fail to see the won- 

derful Yosemite Valley — with 
its massive walls and domes, its 
stupendous waterfalls, its snow- 
capped mountain peaks. It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


Automobile Service 


in the Park 


N AUTOMOBILE stage line 

now operates between the rail- 

road terminus and the Yosem- 
ite, requiring only an hour and a 
half to make the trip, over a smooth 
well sprinkled roadway. 


It is only a few hours’ ride from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to 
El Portal at the Park line, Pullman 
cars by night, observation-parlor 
cars by day. Good hotel service at 
El Portal and in the Park. Write 
for descriptive folder. 


For through tickets and connec- 
tions see Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe, or address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


Write for Descriptive Folder or con- 
sult any railroad ticket agent. 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


Through the “Kingdom of the Orange” 


$3.50 pays A" )ierficele = 


. " : SanBernardino 
tation Expense in- tar 
cluding All SIDE Redlands 
TRIPS and : 

OE PwTEN « And All Their 
RESERVED Seat } Scenes of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman in- 
dian School and World-Famed Mag- 
nolia Avenue. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights 
with magnificent view of San Tim- 
oteo Valley and the Majestic San 
Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase tickets and make reserva- 
tions at Information Bureau, Main 
Floor, P. E. Bldg., Los Angeles, or 
Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena. 


PacificElectric R'y 


Get One of the New Folders 
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Southern Pacific 
Railroad 
of Mexico 


Traversing the Mexican Pacific 
States of 


Sonora-Sinaloa-T epic 
Jalisco 
Gives Access to the 
Richest Mineral Section 
of Mexico 
and some of the 
Best Irrigable Land onthe Continent 


Let us list you for our 
advertising matter. 


H. LAWTON, G.P.A. 
Guymas, Sonora, Mexico 





























THANKSGIVING 


ot in the gross or glitter 
do we gauge the worth 
of gold. Alloy gives weight 
and many base ores shine. But 
gold i 18 gold. Not in the loud, 
vain voice of Pharisee---"I 
thank thee, I am not as other 
men do we give thanks. But 
kinship here to claim with all 
mankind, exulting 1 in the bond, 
is thankfulness of heart, re- 
fined from dross. Give thanks 
for friend and thanks for en- 
emy. Through one grow virtue 
& through other lose the vices 
he will surely see in you. 
L. H. M. 
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YOUR HELP 
IS NEEDED 


This is but the beginning of the fight for free 
films and the elimination of local cencorship 
everywhere. 

It is a parallel of the centuries old contention for 
free speech and free press. And it will go on 
and on until the quack, who instinctively fears 
that which he can not understand and there- 
fore considers the films an insidious evil, is 
drowned in a deluge of indignant popular 
opinion. 

If YOU are an important element in the forma- 
tion of popular opinion, as are all thinking 
persons, read on— 

This magazine can do little without the support 
of those who believe in the freedom of the 
individual and have confidence in the common 
sense of Americans. 

With this support mountains can be moved. 


Will you help? 


Here’s how— 





Out West Magazine, 
502 American Bank Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


on account of FREE FILMS FIGHT. 





























HE POLICY of the Out West 

MAGAZINE under its new owner may 
be tersely stated as proposing to project 
to the East a true reflection of the West, 
and at the same time to hold an undis- 
torted mirror before the West itself. With 
Lannie Haynes Martin as co-editor, it is 
expected that the literary quality of the 
magazine will be raised in no small de- 
gree. For its own literary self-respect, 
it is hoped, and confidently expected, that 
the West will support a magazine of the 
class and character it is proposed to make 
the OUT WEST. 





THE PUBLISHER. 
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FREEDOM FOR EXPRESSION 


The Beginning of the Fight to Emancipate the Films from 


the Dominition 07 the Local Censors. 


fight of the people. 


everywhere. 


rights as individuals. 





We can measure the advance of civil- 
ization by the amount of freedom ac- 
quired by human institutions. Down 
through the years, the great, slow-mov- 
ing, almost inarticulate mass of English- 
speaking people has struggled in turn 
for freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and free- 
dom of the press. And now, in the very 
center of the motion picture industry 
where seventy-five per cent of the pic- 
tures shown in the United States are 
made, the great battle of the people has 
been instituted; that for the freedom of 
the motion picture screen. 

The history of the fight for freedom 
of thought, speech and assembly is the 
constitutional history of England and the 
early days in America, but it is the fight 
for free press in the United States that 


sful culmination in Los Angeles, a new 
It ts a parallel of the centuries-old contention for freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press and will go on and on until the quack who in- 
stinctively fears that which he cannot understand, and therefore considers the 
films an insidious evil, has been drowned in a deluge of popular opinion. 
but the beginning of the fight for free films and the elimination of local censorship 


[There is being carried to a succes 


The film manufacturers, because it is to their financial advantage, 
have been fighting censorship in the courts; but now the American people are 
beginning to realize that censorship of the screen is an infringement upon their 
And when enough of our people realize this truth there | 

will be an end to censorship—THE EDITORS. ] 





This ts 


furnished an almost direct parallel to this 
new fight of the people. 

There is the first newspaper published 
in the United States, “Publick Occur- 
rences,”’ whose editor was Benjamin Har- 
ris of Boston. In its first issue, published 
in September, 1690, it presumed to criti- 
cise local political and military affairs and 
was so completely squelched that it never 
again saw the light of day. 
policy was set forth in quaint phrase- 
ology and its chief aim seems to have 
been to give the people a better under- 
standing of “Publique Affairs” and to 
cure or “charm away the spirit of lying.” 
The ordinance forbidding its reappear- 
ance prohibited “anything in print with- 
out license first obtained from those ap- 
pointed by the government to grant the 
same ;” and no attempt was made to pub- 


Its editorial 
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lish another paper in America for four- 
teen years. 


John Peter Zenger, a German by birth, 
but a naturalized American citizen, was 
censored for printing the New York 
Weekly Journal and imprisoned for nine 
months because he made a statement re- 
flecting upon the official actions of Gov- 
ernor General Cosby. Imagine how the 
walls of the jails would bulge and 
crushed editors would ooze through the 
crevices and cracks if such a censorship 
of the press were in force today. The 
arrest and imprisonment of Zenger 
caused that widespread excitement and 
discussion which Gouverneur Morris de- 
clared to be “the dawn of liberty which 
afterward revolutionized America.” 

The action of the Los Angeles Motion 
Picture Censor Board in condemning 
“Damaged Goods,” after it had been 
passed by the National Board of Censors 
and by the boards of numerous other cit- 
ies, created just such a storm of indignant 
popular opinion. Five of the seven 
members resigned, leaving only two who 
favored the film; and the film is being 
shown at the present time. 

It was midway between Zenger’s and 
Harris’ papers, in 1720, that James 
Franklin, brother of Benjamin Franklin, 
began the publication of the New Eng- 
land Courant and was arrested and im- 
prisoned for “boldness of language.” The 
Courant staff of free writers and free 
thinkers was called the Hell’s Fire Club 
and their expressed opinions differed in 
no small degree from the current, ortho- 
dox theological and medical ideas. When 
Franklin was released from prison the 
General Court found “that James Frank- 
lin be strictly forbidden by this Court to 
print or publish the New England Cour- 
ant, or any other pamphlet or paper of 
like nature, except it be first supervised 
by the Secretary of the Province.” 
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This ruling was evaded by putting in 
Benjamin Franklin as owner and editor 
of the paper. He wrote some very sa- 
tiric and ironical essays and editorials in 
which he stated in substance: “To be 
sure, the province of the press is not to 
educate the public, it is to amuse it.” So 
when the President of the Los Angeles 
Censor Board stated at a public mass 
meeting with all seriousness of intent and 
purpose that “It is the proper function of 
the motion picture exhibitor to show pic- 
tures that amuse, not educational films” 
(Shades of Franklin, what are we coming 
to!), that statement alone justified his 
removal, which was accomplished very 
effectively and expeditiously by the City 
Council. 

Previously, the secretary of the Board, 
although protesting his innocence, re- 
signed under the charge of accepting a 
bribe from an exhibitor; and then fol- 
lowed a meeting of the remnant of the 
board with just enough members present 
to constitute a quorum, as one member 
was out of the city, at which the details 
of a mass meeting of prominent Los An- 
gelans protesting against the prohibition 
of the showing of “DAMAGED 
GOODS” was laid before the board and 
they were requested to reconsider their 
decision. Prominent educators, physi- 
cians, a police commissioner and others 
spoke in favor of showing the film, and 
after an hour and a half’s discussion three 
members of the board announced that 
they had prepared their resignations, 
which would immediately be sent to the 
mayor, but they could not change their 
minds. This left but one member of the 
board, Mrs. Earl Rogers, who reviewed 
the film, and, in about two hours, accom- 
plished what the whole board had failed 
to do in weeks of work. Her sugges- 
tions eliminated only about a hundred 
feet of the film, which was then passed. 
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Thus, for the first time an educational 
picture is being shown in a commercial 
house, in response to the popular de- 
mand, and not wholly and solely for the 
money that is to be gotten out of it by 
the exhibitor. 

It should occasion no surprise that this 
new contention with its slogan, “Free- 
dom for the Screen” originates in the 
West. Los Angeles is the metropolis of 
the motion picture industry, which is now 
said to be the fourth largest of all indus- 
tries in the United States. Seventy-five 
per cent of all the films shown in this 
country are produced there. Millions of 
dollars in salaries are paid weekly, while 
with the exception of the raw film, a 
minor item, all of the materials used in 
productions are purchased locally. More 
Los Angeles buildings are reproduced on 
the screen than of any other city, and 
this is the greatest advertising medium 
that any city could have, while it is not 
to be forgotten that a more equitable dis- 
tribution of profits is secured in the mo- 
tion picture industry than in any other. 

All of these helped to shape the course 
of opinion in Los Angeles; but the fight 
is nation-wide! The real source of power 
is beginning to take a hand; the Ameri- 
can people with their omnipotent weapon 
of public opinion. The motion picture 
screen is simply a new medium for ex- 
pression. It already has proven its im- 
portance in the discussion of political and 
social questions so that it would appear 
that censorship is the imposition of a 
previous legal restraint that has flour- 
ished only in those countries where the 
people are largely illiterate, or where the 
classes are able to dictate to the masses. 
In this country where the first article of 
amendments to the Constitution states 
that Congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press, 
under a liberal interpretation, any limita- 
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tion of the freedom of expression of this 
new and powerful medium of publicity 
seems to be unconstitutional. But disre- 
garding the legal aspect, there can be no 
doubt—especially in view of the action 
of the Los Angeles people—that censor- 
ship and the return to the methods of the 
middle ages is wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the American people. 

A peculiar quirk was given the situa- 
tion in Los Angeles when the president 
of the censor board stated, as his opinion, 
that the film in question did have a won- 
derful educational value, but that it was 
of such a nature that it should be shown 
only in the schools, and then only to 
segregated sexes. The suggestion might 
be considered were it not for the fact that 
the public schools of this country are 
open to children from families of all re- 
ligious denominations and must as far as 
possible observe the prejudices of these 
religions. The Christian Scientists— 
and I say it in no deprecating spirit what- 
ever—object to the showing of disease in 
any form, and other objectors would 
probably arise. 

Everywhere the spirit of motion picture 
censorship disqualifies itself through its 
contradictory attitude. There is a na- 
tional censor board which does censor, 
and every film exchange in the country 
makes it its business to eliminate those 
portions of the film objected to by this 
board. True, the manufacturers them- 
selves support the board, but it is because 
they desire to protect themselves by 
showing only that which the people con- 
sider worth while. 

In every city of the country, however, 
there exist local censorship boards, and 
it is these that make censorship appear 
absurd. At the present time the only 
people in the country who are forbidden 
to see “The Birth of a Nation,” or “The 
Clansman” as it is called, are the people 
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of Ohio. 
demned such well-known films as “John 
“The Orchard,” 

“Neptune’s Daughter,” 


Various city boards have con- 


Barleycorn,” Secret 


“Hypocrites,” 
“Island of Regeneration,” “The God- 
dess,” “On the Night Stage,” “Carmen,” 
“The Dawn of Tomorrow,” and a hun- 
dred others. 

If a film is great enough it cannot es- 
cape the whim of some ignorant local 
censor. In Portland, Oregon, the censor 
board condemned “The Valley of the 
Missing,” “The Cup of Chance,” “Kreut- 
zer Sonata,” but they passed “Damaged 
Goods.” 

In spite of the fact that the more than 
five hundred endorsements were secured 
from leading educators in the city of Los 
Angeles, the board in that city refused 
to listen to the popular demand and pro- 
hibited the showing of the film reproduc- 
tion of “Damaged Goods,” five members 
preferring to resign or otherwise detach 
themselves from their positions rather 
than change their minds. 

The absurdity of the local censorship 
board appears when we recognize how 
widely their personnel differs in the cities 
over the country, and also when we con- 
sider the indisputable fact that it is im- 
possible to get together and organize a 
body of five or seven persons anywhere 
who are competent to decide what is 
moral and what is immoral from the 
viewpoint of the great aggregate popu- 
lation to be found in our cities. The 
national board does not feel itself to 
be omniscient. In making decisions of 
importance it is the practice to request 
those who are best qualified to judge, to 
inform the board what, in their opinion, 
would be the result upon the people as a 
whole from the showing of a proposed 


film. 
So if the local authorities must place 
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some restraint upon the motion picture 
exhibitor, then let it be a commissioner 
who shall be responsible for seeing that 
the film exchanges eliminate the portions 
to which the national board objects. If 
one man is still insufficient, let there be 
a local board, but in addition appoint an 
honorary advisory committee of at least 
fifty or a hundred representative citizens 
to whom any doubtful questions may be 
referred, making it incumbent upon the 
local board to consult this committee be- 
fore any film is turned down. 

It is sadly true that the average local 
board suffers acutely with inflated ego 
and has a tendency to resent any inter- 
ference with their delegated authority, 
even from the source of that authority, 
the people themselves. This was espe- 
cially true in the Los Angeles difficulty, 
where the censor board condemned a film 
at what practically amounted to a star 
chamber session and then plead, when 
the storm broke, that they were out of 
touch with popular opinion, but that hav- 
ing made a decision, they could not 
change their minds. 

What would we think if the editor of 
a newspaper, as in the olden days, was 
compelled to take the proofs of his edi- 
torials and news sheets to the police to be 
passed upon before the paper could go to 
press? 

“Freedom of the screen” is as import- 
ant a slogan as ever freedom of the press 
has been. And why not the same solu- 
tion of the problem, for problem it is, and 
a big one. Give the producers and the 
exhibitors liberty, which does not in any 
manner remove responsibility. The peo- 
ple who are engaged in the motion pic- 
ture industry realize that the showing of 
indecent or libelous pictures can be 
stopped and punished by law. In copy- 
righting, the film is considered and treat- 
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ed as a publication, and police power is 
ample to summarily suppress all legally 
objectionable pictures. 

A censor board has the power to stifle 


discussion and thus become the ally of. 


social abuses. Even when the censor is 
above reproach the exercise of his arbi- 
trary power cannot help but work injus- 
tice, for the peculiar evil of silencing an 
expression of Opinion is that it is robbing 
the human race, posterity as well as the 
existing generation, and those who dis- 
sent from the opinion more than those 
who hold it. 

The Los Angeles situation would seem 
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to indicate—as one cannot but hope is 
true—that a liberty loving people will not 
sanction legalized censorship. 

The producers know that in the final 
analysis public opinion will either make 
or break them; that the people will make 
the most powerful and radical decisions. 
The people, themselves, as individuals 
and in the aggregate, are beginning to 
feel that they alone ought to have the 
right to determine without the interven- 
tion of delegated authority what they 
shall and what they shall not see on the 
motion picture screen. 


SAM ATKINSON 


SO FADES A DREAM. 
By Charles Farwell Edson. 


The moving tide of woman’s keen unrest 
Surges and ebbs, all so unconsciously. 


Man’s will had been but half a thought at best; 


\ fleeting phantasy, too weak to last; 
But rolling in from lands no eye hath seen, 


A tidal wave sweeps over bars of man, 





Whirling his puny make-shifts in its grip, 
Smashing to fragments their one-sided frame, 
Casting the refuse on the sands of time. 
This mighty drift follows no cold, dead moon, 
But vital sun of woman’s newborn love 

Made glorious by fair equality. 
So fades man’s dream, but in the place of it 
This wondrous vision of duality. 
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Censorship Mischievous. 
By Rob Wagner 


I am strongly of the belief that official censorship is often a very mischievous 
institution. The first-class producers do not need it, but the second-class studios 
very often find it a great help and convenience. There is not the slightest danger 
that the best companies will care to release anything that will outrage public 
decency, but if they do the police have ample power of restraint. 

The best that can be said of censorship might be applied to the National 
Board, where a large body of men and women are chosen and paid to sit in 
judgment upon the products of the film companies. These censors come from 
every angle of society and their opinion ought to represent at least a bourgeois 
respectability. Their approval is earnestly sought by the film makers, and the 
stamp of the National Board is supposed to be an adequate guarantee that the film 
will not displease. 

The local boards about the country are simply petty nuisances or worse. 
Their intention may be honest enough, but their outlooks are often narrow and 
prejudiced—“Think as I think, or you are a toad!” 

The Chicago Police Censorship forbids the Keystone police to be shown, 
which proves that the Keystone police are not nearly as comic as the solemn 
asses they seek to ridicule. 

There is another side to the local censorship plan that may be downright 
crooked. One or two members of a local board by going into a deal with a 
producer can stir up a whole village or city to a tremendous pitch of excitement. 
When the film is finally passed, as per agreement, you can’t keep the people 
out with a fly screen. 

It is a queer thing how the public will falls for this censorship advertising 
bunk. I know of one very dull show that went around the country bearing a 
very snappy and suggestive title and packed the houses everywhere it went 
by this same old censorship dodge. The advance man actually went to the 
mayor and chief of police in each city, told of the trouble in other places, and, 
of course, “Not wishing to suffer any unnecessary embarrassment,” asked to 
give a private performance for the authorities, ministers, etc. Los Angeles fell 
for this just like other towns. The city was torn asunder in its attitude toward 
the nude in art, but at last the play was passed and a certain theater was packed 
with three thousand people who promptly went to sleep from the sheer dulness 
of the show. 

I think the film companies will be the last to want to give up the censorship, 
for the approval of the National Board makes all of their good, bad and indif- 
ferent pictures at least respectable and the local boards, although sometimes 
annoying in a petty way, yet will often lend themselves to either an honest or 
dishonest scheme of advertising that is worth fortunes to the impressarios of our 


Canned Drama. 
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The Story That Got In. 


By Einnal Senyah. 


The excited, indignant woman stand- 
ing at the second story window threw up 
the sash and screamed “Police!” But no 
police appeared and the combatants in 
the street below paid not the slightest 
heed to her cries. 

As she ran from the window to the 
telephone she realized how much of the 
drama below she was missing, for she 
could hear the angry voices of the men 
and the scuffiling of their feet on the 
Over the wire she sent an 

It was an imperative, inter- 


pavement. 

urgent call. 
rogative, declarative sentence all in one: 
“Come quick! Do you hear? They’re 
kidnapping a baby at 817 Parke street!” 

The receiver at the police station was 
not even hung up. She heard it fall, 
heard the echo of heavy tread and the 
rumble of a motor-cycle as it went chug- 
ging and spitting away. 

Hurrying back to the window and 
looking out, she saw one man picking up 
a battered hat out of the gutter; his col- 
lar was torn off, his hair tousled and the 
dust on the back of his coat showed 
plainly that he had not stood his ground. 
The other man still held the baby and 
was running toward the corner, where a 
covered wagon stood. In an instant he 
was in it and had disappeared around the 
corner. The man with the tousled hair 
did not pursue him, neither did he enter 
the house, but slunk away in the opposite 
direction. 

He was barely out of sight when the 
door of 817 Parke Street was thrown 
hastily open and the young mother with 
a tragic look on her face rushed out, ran 
to the baby carriage, saw it was empty, 
gave a piercing scream, and, before the 





woman in the second story could call to 
her, she had locked her front door and 
was speeding hatless down the street to- 
ward an oncoming car. 

By the time the woman from the sec- 
ond story window had waddled down to 
the street the policeman on the motor- 
cycle was alternately ringing and pound- 
ing on the door of 817 Parke Street. She 
called to him and began telling him what 
she had seen. An ever-increasing aud- 
ience seemed to spring up from the very 
paving stones and in the eager, pressing 
crowd was a youth with dreamy eyes, 
waving hair and a flowing, black tie. He 
had a pad and a swiftly-moving pencil 
and he listened more eagerly than all the 
rest. 

“T see,” said the woman, “I see that 
pretty young thing over there carry her 
baby down ev’ry day and put it out there 
on the porch to get the air. 1 see her 
bring it out this morning and put it down 
that careful like and then go off to her 
work a-singin’. 

“And pretty soon I see a dapper, weaz- 
ened faced sort of man come sneaking 
along and shiftin’ his eyes about, and all 
of a sudden he darted up on the porch 
and grabbed the baby and started off at a 
run. But he hadn’t gone more’n two 
steps till another man he popped up from 
somewhere and they begin to fight before 
they even say a word, and my gracious! 
the blows just fell all over that poor help- 
less baby! I know it’ll be dead when you 
find it. 

“Then I screamed to ’em to stop, but 
they never paid no ‘tention to me and I 
don’t know what happened while I was 
at the telephone calling the police. But 
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one of them got away with the baby and 
the other one, I don’t know what he was 
up to. And pretty soon the mother she 
come running out and see the baby was 
gone and tore off somewhere without 
stopping to ask anybody anything. 
There’s a mystery somewhere. The folks 
over there have got money and they don’t 
mix with none of us ’round here.” 

The flowing black tie fluttered over the 
swiftly moving pencil and the pencil cov- 
ered many pages. The dreamy-eyeu 
youth was seeing visions. He saw a fuu- 
page mystery story, a banner head line 
and a signed article. He heard the 
“Good boy!” of the city editor and the 
rustle of a raised salary check. He felt 
the flutter of a slim white hand that would 
wear its diamond now before the week 


was out— And verily there was a full 


The convict! 


Now leap in you. 


Were his. 
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THE CONVICT 
By Lannie Haynes Martin. 





With shaven head and shackled hands; 
Striped round with infamy, he stands, 
Vicious in your sight, 
Inhuman, useless, base, a blight. 

Yet in his breast there stirred the same | 
Desires and hopes which, like a flame, 
Your self-same ends 
Of love and home and food and friends 
He only missed the way 

That you have found. Then who shall say, 
Had WANT on you made like demand, 
You there beside him might not stand 

In stripes and shackles, low as he 

Who leers with hate’s intensity ? 
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page and a banner head and a signed 
article in an afternoon paper. 
“Mystery in Hicu Lire! 
Society Matron Hunts Basy!” 

But rumors and vainglory endured for 
a night. Facts and a fired reporter came 
with the morning. The big morning 
daily, in a two-inch paragraph stated: 

“A neighborhood riot developed on the 
east side yesterday morning, when two 
rival laundry drivers fought over a bun- 
dle of soiled linen that Mrs. John Hardy 
left in a baby carriage on her front porch. 
Mrs. Hardy added to the sensation by 
rushing down the street and screaming 
to the driver who succeeded in carrying 
off the bundle. She suddenly remem- 
bered leaving some valuable rings in an 
apron pocket that she had put in the 
wash.” 
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HOBO OF THE SEAS. 
By O. Budd. 


When the whirlin’, swirlin’ foam 
Boils beneath a vessel’s stern 

As she swings about, then’s headed out, 
Do y’ever seem t’burn 

With an overwhelmin’ sorta feelin’ 

| Y'didn’t hav’ t’learn? 


Don’t y’ever git a hunch 

That y’simply gotta go 

Most anywhere that is somewhere? 
It’s when ye’r feelin’ so, 

That y’can hear the whisperin’ of 
The ships out on the Row 

Sayin’: “Git yer dunnage, Sonny, 
Let’s ramble, hike an’ go 

Most anywhere that is somewhere 
An’ ain’t so cuss-fired slow.” 





3ut it ain’t the place yer goin’ 
That yer interested in, 

For it’s a sure ’nough gamble 

That y’ hav’ already been 

An’ seen it more’n once. At 'that, 

Yer glad t’ go again 

T’ feel the screw athumpin’ 
Aknockin’ and abumpin’ 

An’ the clean, cool winds ablowin 
Around about the cabin. 


It’s the whirlin’ swirlin’ foam 
Just beneath a vessel’s stern 

As she swings about, then’s headed out, 
That causes me t’ yearn 

For anywhere that is somewhere 
—I never had t’ learn. 
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Forward March o/ Social Justice. 


By Hargrove. 


“But man is man, and who is more?” —The Marseillaise. 


“Civilization is the biggest lie that has 
ever been told in one word.” There is 
more evidence of truth today in this 
awful assertion than when vitriolic Max 
Nordau made it. Granting for argument, 
that ‘‘civilization” is the monstrous mock- 
ery of the ages, shall we despair, or shall 
we reconstruct civilization into a fabric 
of truth and justice? From the rotting 
tree trunk springs up a ranker vegetation, 
fertilized by the decay. But from rotting 
Rome, “corrupt and contented,” more 
than half slave, came a_ reinvigorated 
European era. 

Solon found Greece in the throes of 
social and economic dissolution with the 
small landowners mortgaged to capital- 
ists and laborers virtually enslaved to em- 
ployers. But he applied oxygen treat- 
ment through his famous enactment, the 
Seisachtheia, which annulled all existing 
debts and mortgages on both lands and 
persons, and provided that henceforth no 
debtors should be enslaved. He was the 
eminent Socialist of his day. 

But had Solon come to the United 
States twenty-five years ago and preached 
his “shaking off of burdens’’ doctrine, the 
ultra conservative would have denounced 
him as an anarchistic fire-brand, a red 
Socialist and a menacing character whom 
the immigration authorities would better 
deport. The Athenians rather liked the 
Solon brand of Social Justice and ele- 
vated the great reformer to first place in 
wisdom among the Seven Sages of 
Greece. 

Tue Source. 
Modern Socialism was conceived in the 





spirit that inspired the Bourbon-tyran- 
nized people to sing defiantly, yearningly, 
exultantly : 

“Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 
Can dungeon, bars and bolts confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame?” 

Thus conceived, Socialism was brought 
forth amid the travail of political inequal- 
ities and industrial serfdom in Europe 
that followed in the wake of the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars, 

About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury socialistic apostles began crossing 
the Atlantic to these shores. Karl Marx 
had fired Europe with his John-the-Bap- 
tist mission of crying in the wilderness ; 
preparing the way for the larger democ- 
racy of modern Europe. 

At first frowned upon, spat upon, 
sneered at, branded with the scarlet let- 
ter and held as pariah principles in this 
land of boasted freedom of speech, of 
thought and of conscience, this new social 
evolution propaganda has passed through 
the ordeal of all human-betterment move- 
ments in all ages and all lands and in but 
a single generation “the calm Olympian 
height of ancient order” has felt its bases 
yield. We of the present generation have 
seen these tenets, at first reviled, despised 
and held in horror, taken up, in part, and 
made respectable in the very strongholds 
of American conservatism. We have 
had in the last two decades a new John 
the Baptist strenuously wielding the 
weapons of a new social order and shak- 
ing our easy-going people to the very 
foundations of their emotional natures. 
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asked to levy a stiff impost upon inherit- 
ances as well. 

We see the United States government, 
under its anti-monopoly statute, crimin- 
ally prosecuting a group of powerful fin- 
anciers who wrecked a railroad to pro- 
mote their private fortunes. We are 
passing from the conditions that gave 
birth to the cynical, old-time idea: 


“The law makes that man a felon 
Who steals a goose from the common; 
But leaves the greater felon loose 
Who steals a common from the goose.” 


The Hamiltonian distrust of the com- 
mon people, thrust into the United States 
Constitution, has been hurled out by the 
American masses reaching out for larger 
liberties in their mandate that United 
United States Senators shall be elected 
by direct vote. 

Says Carlyle: “A man willing to work 
and unable to find work is perhaps the 
saddest sight that Fortune’s inequalities 
exhibits under the sun.” Social Justice, 
applied, has moved the United States 
government to establish free employment 
bureaus, and individual states, as well as 
numberless municipalities, are giving the 
same beneficent service. 

In nearly one-fourth of all the states, 
women have been invested with full fran- 
chise rights and the equal suffrage cause, 
despite recent momentary defeats in the 
East, is moving steadily onward to na- 
tional triumph. We see the status of 
workingmen bettered through employers’ 
liability laws, shorting of hours of labor, 
inspection of factories and mines, legally 
compelled installation of safety devices, 
better provisions for safe-guarding the 
employees of interstate railroads, sani- 
tary working conditions, and so on. 


“By THE PEOPLE.” 
Social Justice is not frozen chivalry. 
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This nation has had its generation of 
petty politician “statesmen” with “their 
large professions and their little deeds,” 
mingling in selfish strife while “freedom 


weeps. Wrong rules the land and wait- 


ing justice sleeps.” But we have sud- 
denly heard a new slogan in this land; 
that of SocraL JUSTICE. 

In this mighty, near-cosmic fusing and 
reforming of social elements, relations 
and conditions, we have seen state after 
state swing toward advanced sociologic 
betterment, while the nation, too, has 
caught step in this grand march of hu- 
man up-lift progress. Government own- 
ership is no longer a Frankenstein mon- 
ster. A railroad, penetrating the heart 
of Alaska to relieve that El] Dorado re- 
gion from the grip of monopoly, is being 
constructed and will be controlled and 
operated by the United States govern- 
ment. A postmaster general has strong- 
ly recommended that the federal govern- 
ment take over the ownership and opera- 
tion of wire communication facilities. 
We see municipal ownership, coatrol and 
operation of quasi-public utilities in a 
thousand American cities. We find the 
national government gripping the reins 
and holding a stiff bit for the curbing of 
monopolistic corporations and combines. 
We have witnessed strict regulation of 
railroads and public carriers in behalf of 
the common people. 


EQUITABLE TAXATION. 


Through federal and state legislation, 
working conditions in mines have been 
made safer. We esteem human life more 
highly as we advance in applied Social 
Justice. We are living under a national 
income tax law and are told that at the 
forthcoming session, Congress will be 
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It inspires the enactment of mothers’ 
pension laws, pensions for teachers, suf- 
frage for women, better industrial con- 
ditions and shorter hours for women and 
girls, and contemplates a minimum wage 
to keep girls employed in factories and 
stores from the pangs of starvation or the 
horrors of moral ruin. Through the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall the powers 
and instrumentalities of government are 
brought directly within the grasp of the 
common people, pressing nearer to the 
ideal of real government “of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” 

Free text-books in the schools lift some 
of the burdens from the poor family. 
Child labor and sweat-shops, reeking 
evils that smell of hell-fire, have not been 
banished from the land, but the decree 
of their banishment is spelled in the be- 
nignant words, Social Justice. 

This revitalized humanitarian impulse 
that is leavening the age, has manifested 
itself also in the preservation of the na- 
tion’s reserve natural resources against 
the sordid clutches of godless greed. 
Conservation of resources goes hand in 
hand with conservation of human life, 
health and happiness. These are key- 
stones in the arch of Social Justice. 

“And love and peace shall make thetr 
Paradise with man.” Not a far-off mil- 
lennial vision, but a near consummation. 
Social Justice has its arm linked affec- 
tionately and encouragingly, with all 
well-directed movements for the promo- 
tion of universal peace. Tennyson might 
have drawn the waters of inspiration 
from the deep-welled heart of an ardent 
Social Justice exponent of this year of 
grace 1915, when he passionately in- 
dited : 

“Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
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And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 


REMEDIES. 

But we still are far from ‘Paradise 
Regained.” The world still is more or 
less of a howling wilderness of iniquity 
and inequity, horror and hell. We are 
piteously in need of a far greater meas- 
ure of destructively constructive Social 
Justice 

We need to stop straining at the gnat 
of name or form, and swallowing the 
camel of sociologic servitude because it 
bears the livery of age-old respectability. 
We need to inflame our souls with divine 
discontent, arm ourselves with perpetual 
protestation and march forward to the 
impulse of the unresting urge that will 
not stop short of the breaking of shack- 
les of social thralldom. We need to 
open the windows of our souls and let up 
the curtains of our minds and not cringe 
into the dark corners at every scintillat- 
ing sunbeam of truth that does not com 
from an orthodox sun. Let us accept 
whatever is true and righteous, freedom- 
expanding and just, whether it come from 
Theodore Roosevelt or Karl Marx; from 
Woodrow Wilson or Victor Berger ; from 
William Jennings Bryan or Robert 
Owen; from William Howard Taft, Hi- 
ram W. Johnson or Eugene V. Debs. 

Some ELIMINATIONS. 

But before we can send Social justice 
triumphantly chanting its new “Marseil- 
laise” around the world, turning Max 
Nordau’s indictment of civilization as a 
lie into a libel, we must purge the body 
politic of a great many noxious things. 
We must spew out the damnable doggerel 
of decadent creeds ; we must throw over- 
board dry-rotten (pseudo) religion, 
plunderbund politics, corrupt commercial- 
ism; greed; effete “education” ; Sodom- 
sinning, sycophantic high society ; press- 
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agent philanthropy ; jingoistic, jaundiced, and convention, burying special privilege 
jackass journalism ; high-brow hallucina- beyond resurrection and standing erect, 
ting, hallelujah hypocrisy ; egregious ego- “tall men, sun-crowned,” may we hope to 
tism; needle-point narrowness; con- press forward to that social-justice, uni- 
scienceless crookedness, measly meddling, versal-brotherhood Eden 

credit-snatching “charity,” land-grab- “When the war-drums throb no longer 


bing landlordism, spiritless statutes and and the battle-flags are furled 
dead-letter decency. Only by leavening, Jn the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
evolving, breaking the idols of tradition of the world.” 


OUT OF DOORS. 
By Ethel Bostick Ritchey. 


Out in the woods— 

Lying, full length, under tall, straight trees ; 
Gaining new strength from the strength of these; 
Gaining new life from each little green leaf 

All aquiver with life; gathering a sheaf 

Of wonderful memories, joyous stores 

Of the wideness and bigness of out-of-doors 

To take away with me and to crown 

Days cramped and fettered 

Back in the town. 


By the side of the stream— 

Watching it ripple o’er pebbles and fall 
Straight from great rocks with compelling call ; 
Letting my thoughts drift on with its flow 

Until they are clean of the world that I know; 
Lulled by its murmur, until thoughts half cease, 
And over me steals a sensuous peace.— 

This is the spell of the woods and the stream, 
And I yield to it, 

And I lie and dream. 
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Mrs. Tim Toolen’s Thanksgiving. 


By Bernard Mercer 


“Thanksgivin’? Yis an’ ain’t I got a 
lot to be a givin’ thanks fer? Tim outen 
a job and a big doctor’s bill stharin’ us 
in the face and the rint raised five dollars 
on the month?” 

Maggie Toolen’s iron did not pause as 
it pounded over the white frilly garment 
on the ironing-board, but as it ran into 
difficult corners her mouth puckered into 
corresponding curves, and she was silent. 
Skimming the smooth, straight breadths 
again, she jerked her head sidewise at 
Mrs. Dolan: 

“Yez got somethin’ to be thankful fer 
with Dolan’s raise and a new bunnit fer 
yezself and yer washin’ machine. Yer 
wantin’ me to be thankful mebbe that 
John B. Dockafellow eats with solid gold 
teeth or Andy Coinakey’s dorg’s got a 
dimint collar.” 

The note of sarcasm, resentment, re- 
bellion in Mrs. Toolen’s voice was new to 
Mrs. Dolan’s ears and she did not make 
reply, but squirmed uncomfortably in the 
little, rickety, wriggling rocking-chair. 

“T can sthand twilve hours o’ work,” 
went on Maggie Toolen, ‘and nothin’ but 
petaties, and a man layin’ ‘round, the 
house all day like a sick cat with its leg 
broke, an’ keep me mouth shut and say 
nothin’, but when it comes to cilebratin 
it all with a feast, it’s one fast day. too 
many, me stummick won’t sthand fer it.” 

Mrs. Dolan had come to tell of the 
sausages that she herself was to have on 
Thanksgiving day, but she saw that Mrs. 
Toolen was in no mood to hear of sau- 
sages, so she suddenly remembered some 
yeast that she must set and made a hasty 
departure. 

After Maggie Toolen had openly vent- 


ed her resentment toward the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday she grew bitter and more nit- 
ter every day. The evening papers were 
filled with pictures of strutting turkeys 
that seemed to leer at her, advertisements 
setting forth Thanksgiving bounty flaunt- 
ed themselves before her eyes at every 
turn. She was not glad or happy or 
thankful, and she would not be forced to 
make pretense of it. Sometimes her 
work out by the day took her by gorgeous 
shop windows, dazzling, with their lavish 
display of linens and other Thanksgiving 
luxuries. Bitter at the thought of the 
scanty fare that would stand on her own 
bare board she would stick out her tongue 
in vengeful mockery at these excesses of 
extravagance. All the while the ap- 
proaching holiday rolled nearer and 
nearer on a crescendo wave of universal 
Thanksgiving. And still Tim had found 
no work and they had had to give the dog 
away because they could not feed him. 
The day before Thanksgiving they had 
heard of teamsters wanted in Pasadena 
and Tim had gone over, hoping to be 
among the men taken on for a big con- 
tract of gravel-hauling. Maggie Toolen 
worked four hours overtime that day, 
helping at a big house where a Thanks- 
giving feast was in preparation, and that 
night when she went home, besides her 
extra dollar she carried with her a jar of 
fruit, half a pie, some cold veal and vege- 
tables, given her by the grateful house- 
holder for whom she had toiled from 
eight till eight, for three dollars and car 
fare. Tim would be cross she knew, not 
because his dinner was late, but because 
of those four extra hours she had worked. 
But the meat would taste good and she 
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could soon have Tim in a good humor 
telling, him how they would go over to 
the Flannagan’s and get the dog for tne 
evening and feed him the fat and bones 
of the cold veal. But at eight-thirty 
when Maggie reached home Tim Toolen 
had not returned. Maybe he too had 
worked overtime; maybe the cars were 
slow and late, maybe he had gone to see 
his cousin over there. Whatever it was 
that kept him she was glad that she had 
gotten home first. It was the first time 
she had been glad about anything m 
many weeks. After she had warmed up 
the vegetables and the meat and put them 
on the table she sat down to wait Tim’s 
coming. It could not be long now, for it 
was nearly nine o'clock. But nine, nine- 
thirty, ten o’clock, and Tim did not come. 
She remembered about this time Tim did 
not drink, and it could not be that which 
was keeping him. This recalled to her 
mind a vague notion that here was one 
thing to be thankful for, and then she re- 
membered Tim’s unfailing kindness to 
her, and something akin to real thanks- 
giving stirred in her heart. 

At ten-thirty somebody pounded on the 
door. Maggie sprang up with a start, 
but before she could open the door Mrs. 
Dolan, wild-eyed and excited, ran in, ex- 
claiming, “Have ye heard about the ter- 
rible wrick ?” 

“Oh, my God!” said Maggie, dropping 
into a chair. “Tim’s in it!” 

“They’ve got ’em all out what’s alive 
by now,” said Mrs. Dolan. “Micky Den- 
nis is in the horspital with two leggs cut 
off already, and they won’t let Dennis 
take him away; and Miss O’Flahrety 
she’s been the rounds of the horspitals 
and margs tryin’ to find Bin before they 
cut him up— I'll go with ye to look fer 
Tim if yer a moind.” 

Having heard the details of many simi- 
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lar searches Mrs. Dolan took the lead. 
They went from hospital to hospital, from 
morgue to station and then back the 
rounds again, Maggie’s extra earned dol- 
lar paying the car fares. All night they 
looked, hearing terrible stories from other 
searchers at the hospitals, and seeing 
sights more horrible than the stories at 
the morgues. But never a trace of Tim. 
At dawn they went back to Maggie Too- 
len’s two-room shanty in the little nar- 
row street. The supper she had set out 
with such pride the night before still 
stood on the table. She sat down in a 
dazed sort of way to wait, just wait. That 
was all she could do. She was faint 
from lack of food and sleep, but she did 
not move from her chair by the door. 

At eight o’clock in the morning a wag- 
on rattled in the street. “They’re bringin’ 
him here,” she said, and stood up. She 
did not look out, but stood waiting where 
she was, bracing herself for the shock 
which the sight of the mangled body 
would bring. Then she heard a lusty 
“Whoa!” and a hearty “Hillo, Maggie,” 
and the wagon stopped, and a big, dusty, 
came bounding in 
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lumbering form 
through the door. 

“T’ve brought me chariot to take ye 
sthraight to the land o’ paradise, Maggie 
—it’s three-fifty i’ day and and stiddy 
wurk and there’s a little—” 

But Maggie was screaming, “Tim! Oh, 
Tim!” clutching at his big brawny arms 
and weeping in such a violent, hysterical 
manner that Tim, who had heard nothing 
of the wreck, thought she had gone be- 
side herself with the suddenness of the 
good news. 

“There, there, yer a been workin’ too 
hard, listen Maggie, listen honey,” he 
said, holding her tight in his arms, 
“there’s a little house right in the trees 
and there’s a mornin’-glory vine and 
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we're goin’ to move over there and live. 
I stayed over last night and helped the 
foreman git the camp readdy fer the men 
and he let me have the tame today to 
move us because it’s a hollyday, and 
there’s the foinest little cupe outside that'll 
do for a house fer the dorg an’—” 
“Praise the blissid Virgin!’ shouted 
Maggie, ‘‘and it’s not the job ner the house 
ner the mornin’ glory vine ner havin’ the 
dorg back agin, it’s thankful I am fer the 
two legs of ye that pore Micky Dennis ’Il 
never walk on agin, and the two eyes of 
ye that Bin O’Flahrety ’ll never see outen 
agin, and bliss the houly Virgin fer the 
two whole hands of ye that ain’t a hole in 
em anywhere at all, at all,” and then she 
began telling him of the severed limbs 
and mangled bodies she had seen the night 
before and he saw that she was half- 
crazed with the horror of it all. He 
rolled up his sleeve so she could see the 
magnificent muscle of his arm and feel 
the warmth of his solid flesh with her 
hands. He smiled at her and told her 
again of the little house waiting for them 


in the trees, of the morning-glory vine 
and the humming birds fluttering around 
and of the quail and rabbits running 
through the fields. “It'll be the happiest 
day of the dorg’s life, Maggie, we're 
goin’ to git him back—” 

“I’m goin’ to git him this minit,” she 
cried, and wiping her eyes and with an 
effort getting herself in hand, she ran 
across the street to the Flannagans. 

“IT want me dorg back,” she gasped, 
not waiting to make salutation, “it’s 
Thanksgivin’ and I want him fer dinner.” 

“Houly saints!” shrieked Mrs. Flanna- 
gan, “goin’ to ayte a dorg?” 

“Ayte a dorg, ye fule, I’m a takin’ him 
to the country fer his health. Tim an’ 
me’s goin’ to live in a mornin’-glory vine 
and ayte hummin’ birds’ tongues and 
quail on toast and the dorg’s goin’ to have 
rabbit pie iv’ry mornin’ fer his brickfast 
and there’s a whole veal roast over at our 
house what he can have all to hisself, fer 
Tim an’ me, we’s so full of Thanksgivin’ 
we ain’t got no room fer vittels in our in- 
sides.” 








VITA BREVIS EST. , 
By Richard Burton. 


The grey thing life, and the bright thing, love. 
The earth beneath and the heaven above; 

Swift chance, swift change, be it worst or best, 
Then the woven boughs, and the long, cool rest. 
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Psycho-Diagnostics. 


By Madelaine Bernais. 


The little, bluish, skimmed-milk-look- 
ing woman sitting beside the man-with- 
the - deep - set - eyes and shell-rimmed 
glasses, wanted to look out the window at 
the long lines of eucalyptus that bordered 
the trolley-way. But the deep-set-eyes 
were fixed on the woman-across-the-aisle 
and whither they looked she must look. 
Not that the deep-set-eyes were trying to 
Oh, 


no! the deep-set-eyes were search-lights 


ogle the woman-across-the-aisle. 


made for no other purpose, but to bore 
into the depths of abnormal psychology. 
And what a field for boring they had 
found ! 

The hands of the woman-across-the- 
aisle shut and opened spasmodically. Her 
body gave little, jerky, nervous twitches 
and her eyes were riveted on the man mn 
the seat in front of her. He was read- 
ing a magazine and his head was bent 
down. Occasionally he lifted it and 
looked out the window, displaying a 
handsome profile. 

The man with-the-deep-set-eyes took it 
all in. He turned to the little, skimmed- 
milk woman, who was a sort of scratch- 
pad for him to scribble ideas on, and 
whispered: “You see there a demon- 
stration of my theory in regard to the 
relation between mental cerberations and 
the movements of the hand. I can read 
her thought processes as easily and as 
accurately as if she were uttering verbal 
equivalents. I do not think it is a case 
for a psychiatrist,” he continued, glanc- 


ing across the aisle again, “her eyes have 
a very human sort of look, probably just 
incipient psychasthenia.” 

The nervous movements of the wom- 
an’s body became more observable. 
“That,” said the man, “denotes repres- 
She looks just about the age when 
cataclysms are due. She has probably 
never married. No children. No outlet 
for her emotions. Her mouth—you see 
how she purses it up—shows the inward 
struggle going on.” 


sion. 


The woman’s hands clenched together, 
then clutched at the edges of the rattan 
car-seat. Her mouth, which had been so 
rigid, now relaxed and sagged. She drew 


her breath in through her teeth. Her 
chin went forward. Her shoulders 
heaved. And then—! 


“I told you so,” the man with the deep- 
set-eyes exploded. The woman’s hands 
were on the neck of the man in front of 
her! He dropped his magazine with a 
bang and turned with a snarl and a scowl 
like a raging animal in pain. But the 
woman’s hands still held and her two 
thumbs pressed and pressed until—oou! 
scrunch! pop! 


“Ah, Mister!” she cried, but with more 
exultation than apology, “you must ex- 
cuse me! I have did this so long for my 
nine boys and John Henry I just couldn’t 
help squeezing that yellow pimple on the 
back of your neck!” 

The man with the deep-set-eyes was 
strangely silent and got off at the next 
station. 
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Guilty. 


By Kyle Dulaney Palmer. 


John Sprague sat in the rear of the 
court room. His brother George, con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence of emi- 
bezzlement, was being sentenced to ten 
years at hard labor. 

Two days later, as he started away 
to serve his sentence, George listened 
almost despairingly to a girl vow her 
belief in his innocence and her determi- 
nation to wait. 

Two years more and George was sum- 
moned to the warden’s office. He wasn’t 


a good prisoner and had not been al- 
lowed communication with the outside 
world for several months. 


“Here is a letter,” said the warden 
grufily. 

George read: 

“I would have waited for you, had 
you shown any signs of penitence. John 
will make me happy. Mary.” 

“Evidence has been discovered that 
may lead to a pardon in your case,” said 
the warden, without looking up. “They 
think you know the right man. What’ve 
you got to say?” 

The right man! 
man John! 

George glanced at the letter. 

He turned a sullen face to the wor- 
den. 

“I’m guilty, damn you,” he growled. 


He knew the right 





IF LOVE 





BE LOVE. 


By Antony Anderson. 


If love be love it may not seek its own, 

It dare not kneel and beg for this and this, 
Imploring for a boon and for a bliss 
When Fate shall step between. 
The way of dolor it must tread alone, 

And drain the cup of trembling with the kiss. 
Though parched and pallid are the lips that miss 
Life’s great and perfect good, they make no moan. 


If love be love of mighty thew and nerve, 

No blight shall wither it, no stroke shall slay; 

If love be love, its joy shall be to serve 

Twice seven long years, and they shall seem a day! 
It sees at last, with clear, unmisted eyes, 

Its holiest gifts are those of sacrifice. 


No longer prone, 
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The Woman Hater. 


By Kyle Dulaney Palmer. 


They passed each day as they went to 
lunch. He was Jordan, the young prose- 
cuting attorney. She was—a girl. 

He was called “The Woman Hater,” 
and because he was young and because 
he was eligible he relished the title and 
took some pains to live up to it. 

When he found himself becoming 
more than casually interested in his daily 
meeting with the girl, he grew mildly 
excited. Soon he admitted, almost with 
satisfaction, that he was falling in love. 

His first prejudices overcome—they 
weren't honest prejudices anyway—he 
rapidly approached a state in which a 
sight of the girl was the chief part of his 
busy day. 

Then the case of the People against 
Paul Lovett demanded his attention. 
Lovett was charged with having commit- 
ted a revolting and grisly murder. 

Jordan had never lost a cast, and he 


was anxious to convict the accused. Af- 
ter the conviction, he thought, he would 
find his dream girl and—his thoughts 
were very pleasant. 

The attorney for the defense was 
clever. He almost succeeded in winning 
Lovett’s freedom, but young Jordan was 
too much for him. When Jordan con- 
cluded his arraignment of the prisoner 
every one in the court knew the jury 
would convict the defendant. 

A moment’s pause came after the 
prosecutor’s eloquent denunciation. 

There was a commotion in the specta- 
tor’s box. A_ white-faced woman 
screamed wildly: ‘I did it! I did it! I 
did it!” 

It was—the girl. 

Jordan prosecuted her. 

He is an old man now. 

He is called “The Woman Hate:.” 

He has never lost a case. 








THE POET’S DESIRE. 
By Richard Burton. 


He craves not the boon of pleasure, 
Nor the glory of the earth, 
He hears in the music’s measure 
The measure of all worth. 
He follows a mystic Duty, 
Shy, with fathomless eyes: 
And yearns for the vision of Beauty 
And the Voice before he dies. 
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The Voice of the West. 















The Voice of the West has ever been a cry of protest against oppression, 
injustice and intolerance. It intends hereafter to make specific outcry against 
that form of injustice that arises through ignorance, through misconception of 
purposes and misconstruction of motives. There are so many people in the 
world ail trying to accomplish an identical good. Each faction is equally 
enthusiastic, energetic and conscientiously consecrated to its cause, yet each is 
violently suspicious and aggressively intolerant of the other. 

To have toleration for the man who himself is intolerant requires the 
greatest exercise of patience and charity, but with the general state of intol- 
erance now obtaining, what will bring about that first, initiative movement? 
In his most exhaustive investigation of means and motives Herbert Spencer 
declared that between creeds of the most divergent persuasion there could always 
be found some common ground, provided that each faith was founded on a 
fundamental truth. 

Now the one common ground that seems to exist among all religions, 
among all political parties, among a certain part of all nations of the world is 
a desire for Universal Peace. Just how sincere that desire is depends on the 
conception each sect or section has of peace. If each inharmonious religious 
body, each warring political faction could come to see 


He who will his own quarrel cease 
Makes stride toward Universal Peace, 


if this could be believed and practised by each individual in his personal affairs, 


the conflict between nations would soon come to an end. 





Any attempt to legislate and censor the public into a straightjacket of ultra- 
puritanical righteousness will fail. Give the decent American public a fair 
chance to do its own censoring of motion pictures, the legitimate drama and art, 
and it will not only form zsthetic standards of its own, but ethical ones as well. 
Officious meddling by holier-than-thou hypocrites, while extremely disagreeable 
like all insect bites, is one of the surest ways of bringing about that revolution 
which precedes freedom. The average American man or woman is clean, 
decent and wholesome in instinct; they will withhold patronage from whatever 
is tinged with indecency and degeneracy. And every sane person knows that 
it is beter for him to see a few things that are base and low rather than lose 
the sense of determining for himself what is best for him to see. 
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There was once a west aptly described by the term, “wild and woolly.” We 
have read about it in the pages of Bret Harte and the sketches of Mark Twain. 
Hundreds of lesser scribes have followed in the tracks of the old-time masters, 
till today the western drama as shown in the movies and the so-called western 
story of the popular magazine are still an olla podrida of roaring camps, bucking 
bronchos, lone prospectors, burros, booze, sheriffs, bad men and promiscuous 
gun work. 

Except for the necessity of the scenario writer and in the imagination of 
the eastern story teller such a wild and woolly west no longer exists. No maga- 
zine that represents truly the spirit of the modern west stands for any such over- 
drawn and too often vulgarized romance. Especially is this true of California 
that in the last quarter century has developed a spirit and an atmosphere pecu- 
liarly its own. 

Popular impressions die hard. Probably there are thousands of intelligent 
people in the larger cities of the eastern states who have not yet disavowed their 
minds of preconceived notions of the west, as it was in the beginning, is not now, 
and never will be again. 

The paramount duty of a modern western magazine is to present the west to 
the world as it really exists, void of the dust of fiction; and that is an office we 
shall bend our best efforts worthily to perform. 

This big, strong, seething west of ours, immature as yet in its material 
development, crowded with possibilities far more miraculous than any fiction or 
imaginative pictures have drawn for the public, is already in thought, in spirit, 
in ambitions, leading all the progressive states in America. We have enfran- 
chised our women, we have built cities artistically beautiful and morally clean 
and sweet, we have democratized public institutions, we have constructed at 
public expense hundreds of miles of smooth and graded highways, we have staged 
a Mission Play to tell poetically the story of old California, we have given the 
world grand opera singers and poets of international fame, and performed in the 
building of the Los Angeles aqueduct an engineering feat, second only to the 
cutting of the Panama Canal. 

It is the west as it is now, not the west as it was in the days of the ’49ers, 
that is of vital and cosmic interest to every twentieth century American. 

The soft Spanish atmosphere, the color of romance, the poetry of wind and 
sky and flower, something, too, of the shagginess of pioneer days—these indeed 
remain as a setting for the active and ceaseless work of a young and vigorous 
commonwealth. The better traditions of California will never die. We have 
only outlived what was coarse and crude and belonged to a different generation 
with a different code of manners when the country was still in the rough. 





That Thanksgiving Day is becoming a thing of form, lacking in spirit and 
understanding; that it is becoming commercialized and is given to unnecessary 
extravagance, none can deny who observes the signs of the times. There is 
creeping into the present day Thanksgiving too much Pharisaical, arrogant, “I 
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thank thee, Oh Lord, that I can afford cut glass and solid silverware and a 
sumptuous turkey dinner,” with too little thought given to the state of mind the 
man is in who has no dinner at all. True, considerable thought is given to the 
fact that he has no dinner and the many well-filled baskets sent out on that day 
take into account his physical state, but that he has a chronic mental state, that 
it is not a thankful one, and that there are many good and sufficient reasons 
why is it not—how many think or care? 





Let us have more Spartan-souled mothers like the one in Chicago who, for 
the benefit of the race, sacrificed the life dearer to her than her own, and the time 
will soon come when such sacrifice will no longer be needed. The world needs a 
sterner, stronger ethical code to supersede the sentimental, pseudo-humanitarian- 
ism that would make weaklings of the race. It is told of Indian mothers that 
when a child is born with a predisposition toward mouth-breathing a parchment 
is glued across its lips. If the child breathes through its nose it lives. It does 
not have to be operated on for adenoids, or diseased tonsils. It has no degenerate 
tendencies. If it does not breathe through its nose it does not breathe. 

The sentimentalist will cite this as an instance of savagery, but the scientist 
will recognize in it the elemental, natural maternal instinct which should be the 
arbiter of life. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 











Ye writers of verse, scribblers and other inditers: Know ye from hence- 
forward that such of your brain-children reaching this office with the necessary 
round-trip ticket of postage stamps will most surely come back to you, and that 
right speedily, unless these same said offspring do possess such unusual vigor and 
vitality that they cannot forcibly be ejected from the place. 

To the bereaved ones who have in times past sent their thought progeny to 
an editorial bourne from which no manuscripts ever returned (especially this one 
under previous editors)—we extend deepest sympathy, we too being the parents 
of many hopeful screeds. And know ye furthermore that we would be glad to 
return the prodigals now sojourning in this office to the bosom of their families 
providing the necessary transportation be sent ; if such accompanied them on their 
initial journey it has been seized and confiscated by persons or parties unknown. 

Let it be understood, however, that if these incumbrances, occupying some 
ten cubic feet of space in our sanctum, have become orphaned through the demise 
of their parents, we have no desire to call back from the grave any parental ghost 
to haunt the office. 

So be it ordained that all persons who have submitted manuscripts to this 
magazine prior to December first, 1915, shall now come forward and claim the 
same, or forever more hold their peace. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 








[The OUT WEST Magazine changed ownership too late in the month to 
permit of a re-reviewing of the books offered by publishers, and # is felt that an 
apology is due both the intelligent reader and publishers which is made herewith. 
Assurance is given that, in the future, it will be the Editor's opinion of the books 
offered for review which will be presented for the reader's guidance. This maga- 
sine is through with feeling publishers’ boilerplate to the maw of the linotype and 
having it chewed up and spit out for the edification (?) of its readers—THB 
EDITORS.] 





Very rare is it that a sequel or a second book in a series sustains the interest of the first. 
Either the characters lose their spontaneity and originality or the treatment is labored and 
unfelicitous. But none of these things can be said of “Pollyanna Grows Up,” the second of 
the “Glad” books by Eleanor H. Porter. For in the second work Pollyanna is even more 
lovable, more radiant, and more original than in the first. The sextuple love tangle that 
permits permutative possibilities lends no small charm to the book and the reader is kept 
guessing, almost to the end, just where Pollyanna’s matured affections are going to rest. 

The characters are all human and well drawn and the fund of perfectly plausible incident 
is of a nature to inspire and encourage that impulse, too often stifled, to do a small kindness 
and give a cordial word, for the relation between cause and effect is well balanced and while 
the far-reaching influence of a generous deed is clearly shown it is not overdone. 

It would not be surprising if Pollyanna Clubs would start up all over the country so 
infected with the zest of the “game” does the reader become. 

The only unhappy, and seemingly unnecessary, thing in the book is the killing of Dr. 
Chilton, but maybe this, too, was for a wise and worthy purpose, perhaps now there will be 
a third “glad” book in which Aunt Polly will be supplied with another husband! “Pollyanna 
Grows Up.” Eleanor H. Porter. Page Co., Boston. 


The Complete Club Book for Women, by Caroline French Benton. Cloth. Price $1.25. 
Page & Co., Boston. 

The Complete Club Book for Women furnishes not only the motives for forming clubs, 
the methods for conducting them and a wide variety of programs worked out in detail, but it 
makes a very convenient reference book as well in its chapters on Great Men and Women, 
Some Great Men of Our Time, World's Famous Buildings, Poets of Today, and like chapters. 


In their wide experience in providing reading for children, these trained and efficient 
librarians became impressed with the need of a book that should group the best of real 
literature regarding Christmas. With wide research and great pains they have gathered the 
noblest, grandest, sweetest, and most reverent of all that eminent writers in varying lands 
and in different times have told us in prose and verse of the origin and sentiment of Christ- 
mas. No such collection has ever been made; every selection is worthy of intimate knowl- 
edge and recollection, and acquaintance with such a book brings education in the truest sense 
—that of heart and mind. The style and decoration of the book are in keeping with its 
contents, and the plentiful reproductions of noted pictures, chosen for their suitability to the 
selections, add much to the interest and value of the whole. Christmas in Legend and Story 
—A Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by Elva S. Smith, Cataloguer of Children’s Books, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and Alice I. Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children’s Work, St. 
Louis Public Library. Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Large 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.70. Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Co., Boston. 
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The Architecture and Landscape Gardening of the Exposition, with an introduction by 
Louis Mullgardt, architect of The Court of Abundance. This volume, in a series of ninety- 
six illustrations consisting of mounted duo-tone prints, is to present, in library form, a pic- 
torial survey of the most beautiful and interesting features of the architecture and landscape 
gardening of the Exposition. It will be comprehensive, because, after a painstaking and inti- 
mate study of the Exposition grounds, it selects the viewpoints ‘which most adequately depict 
the entire architectural ensamble, with the contributing landscape effects. It will be complete, 
because it not only shows all the important buildings, but their more noteworthy features in 
detail. It will be a work of great beauty, because each illustration is carefully chosen with a 
view to its artistic merit. A descriptive passage will accompany each view, aiming, not at 
criticism, but at a brief and accurate statement of facts which will make the study more intel- 
ligent and illuminating... Ready in September. The Altar Edition. Price $6.00 net. The 
Court of Abundance Edition. Price $2.00 net. 


The Spell Series. Each, octavo, cloth decorative, with one or more plates in full color 
and many plates in duogravure, in a box, net, $2.50; carriage paid, $2.70. The same, three- 
quarters morocco, in a box, net, $5.00; carriage paid, $5.20: The Spell of Italy, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason; The Spell of France, by Caroline Atwater Mason; The Spell of Southern 
Shores, by Caroline Atwater Mason; The Speli of England, by Julia deWolf Addison; The 
Spell of Switzerland, by Nathan Haskell Dole; The Spell of Holland, by Burton E. Steven- 
son; The Spell of the Itahan Lakes, by W. D. McCrackan; The Spell of Tyrol, by W. D. 
McCrackan; The Spell of Japan, by Isabel Anderson; The Spell of Spain, by Keith Clark; 
The Spell of Flanders, by Edward Neville Vose. In preparation: The Spell of the Holy 

Land. 


“Men and women of every age who would know Europe intimately and well can do noth- 
ing better than to read this series of travel books, because they are accurate, have been 
written by men and women who have absorbed the very atmosphere of the countries described 
and been brought to an enthusiasm worthy and elevating because the things discussed are 
worth the attention of all who would be well informed.”—Hartford (Conn.) Sunday Post. 


The Pioneer Boys of the Yellowstone; Or, Lost in the Land of Wonders. There isn't 
a boy alive whose heart will not be stirred by the reading of their new story telling of the 
adventures of the Pioneer Boys with the Lewis and Clarke expedition; of how they became 
separated from the rest of the party and weree lost in Yellowstone Park. The Pioneer Boys 
of the Yellowstone. By Harrison Adams. 

The Later Life. By Louis Couperus, author of “Small Souls,” etc. Translated from the 
Dutch by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. “Small Souls,’ by the same author, which was 
published in this county in 1914, has been praised as one of the best works of fiction in any 
language produced in recent years. A new Romain Rolland, criticis have called Couperus, 
ae have declared that “Small Souls’ is better than the first of the “Jean-Christophe” 
volumes. 


“The Later Life,” while it is a novel complete in itself, deals with the same people who 
appeared in “Small Souls,” and tells a further stage of their story. It is told without any 
thrills of throbs, points no moral, culminates in no climax. But by reason of countless 
minute touches, each laid on with marvelous accuracy and skill, the author presents not a 
story about people more or less real—but the people themselves, real, living, with their 
motives, their characters, their hidden springs of action laid bare. Human nature is one of 
the most interesting things in the world. Couperus rolls the curtain up and shows us human 
nature. In reading “The Later Life” it is as if we looked through a window right into the 
souls of living people. In the conviction that the American reading public will welcome one 
of the greatest figures in contemporary European fiction, the publishers present “The Later 
Life.” $1.35 net. Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers, New York. 


The Boy With the U. S. Life Savers. Seventh volume of “U. S. Service Series.” By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Profusely illustrated from photographs taken in work for U. S. Gov- 
ernmtn. Large 12mo. Decorated cover. Price, $1.50. In “The Boy With the U. S. Life- 
Savers,” Dr. Francis Rolt Wheeler has written his best book. His intimate knowledge of 
sea life, coupled with the thrill of the work of the U. S. Coast Guard, makes this book 
unique in American juvenile literature. The billows surge and thunder through its pages, 
heroism and the gallant facing of peril are wrought into its very fabric, yet, as always, Dr. 
Rolt-Wheeler keeps his boy a true boy. Nothing is forced, nothing exaggerated, and the 
Coast Guard has endorsed its accuracy. The story of the rescue of the engineer trapped on 
a burning ship is written with a master hand, and the pluck of the men who built the Smith’s 
Point Lighthouse is told so vividly that it is hard to keep from cheering aloud as the splendid 
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deed dashes to its glorious climax. It is a great book, as great in its dignity and restraint as 
in its thrill and daring. 


In the Great Wild North. By D. Lange, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and author of “On the Trail of the Sioux,’ “The Silver Island of the Chippewa,” and 
“Lost in the Fur Country.” Illustrated by W. L. Howes. 12mo. Cloth. Price, net, $1.00; 
postpaid, $1.10. Mr. Lange’s stories of adventures with Indians, introducing a wealth of 
knowledge of wild life, and always wholesome, are justly popular because they prove that a 
good book for boys can be even more interesting than one that is simply sensational, and 
therefore worthless. The scene of Jn the Great Wild North opens at a Hudson Bay trading 
post, where the father of a sturdy Scotch lad, Steve McLean, is in charge. Wishing a home 
of their own, Steve and his father, with a faithful Indian as guide, make a five-hundred-mile 
canoe trip to Red River, and join in one of the great historic buffalo hunts, after which 
they make a thrilling escape from the hostile Blackfeet Indians. Then comes a most ad- 
venturous trip down the Arkansas River to the Mississippi and thence to St. Louis, where 
the story closes happily. It gives a stirring, accurate, and fascinating account of pioneer 
life as the hardy men and boys of earlier days knew it. 


Making Money. By Owen Johnson, author of “The Salamander,” “Stover at Yale,” etc. 
Making Money has a universal appeal—a wider interest than any of Mr. Johnson’s previous 
works. In it is an absorbing love story that is an essential part of his plot. Many will feel 
that “Patsie,” his new heroine, a wholesome, mischievous, wholly delightful young person, 
almost puts into the shade the hero and his friends who are making spectacular plays in the 
Wall Street game. 

Beauchamp Crocker, known to his friends as “Bojo,” at work and in love is a type fre- 
quently met. Young, eager, able, determined to succeed, he is blinded by the successes of his 
friends in Wall Street and meets adventures in business and love that bring him to a 
dramatic situation that will bring responsive thrills to all who know ambition and romance. 
With eight illustrations by Flagg. Cloth. 12mo. $1.35 net. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
Publishers, New York. 


Young Hilda at the Wars. By Arthur Gleason, author of “Love, Home and the Inner 
Life” and “The Spirit of Christmas and Other Prose Poems.” An American girl, two Eng- 
lish women, a couple of surgeons, and a Red Cross ambulance at the furthest outpost of 


danger in Belgium. 


Hilda goes to, the war from lowa, with a spirit in her that wins her appointment over 
undreds of volunteers to the little dressing-station at the fighting line. In the flood of deso- 
tion beyond all stemming, the field ambulance corps, always where it has no business to be, 

works steadily at patching up what men it can. 

Hilda is a gallant figure of an American girl in the war. With her chauffeur, Smith, a 
nonchalant Cockney lad of reckless bravery, she goes where the fighting is most deadly and 
ruin and disease blackest, lighting the darkness a little by her humor and charm. 

This is a true story. Mr. Gleason has worked since September with the Monro ambu- 
lance, which has been under heavier fire than any other ambulance in the war. He has seen 
these things, and he tells them with the power and feeling that always make whatever he 
has to say go straight to the hearts of his readers. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, Publishers, New York. 


The Man From the Bitter Roots. By Caroline Lockhart. Illustrated. 12mo. Price, 
$1.25 net. Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. “Better than ‘Me-Smith’”"— 
that is the world of those who have read this story of the powerful, quiet, competent Bruce 
Burt, the magnificent hero of Caroline Lockhart’s new novel. This is an American tale de- 
scribing the adventures of the best type of a Western American, told in the breezy, easy, out- 
door style acquired by the author, we believe, in her free cowboy life on the western ranges. 
Miss Lockhart is stamped as one in a thousand among her contemporary workers by her 
fascinating ease in writing, her skillful mastery of piot detail and her ability to flash, within 
a few pages, her adventures teeming with life and danger. From the first scene in that log 
cabin in the heart of the Bitter Roots, when Bruce Burt meets the murderous onslaught of 
his insane partner, to the last, a most dramatic one when the hero takes in his arms the girl 
for whom he has staked his all, fighting and slaving, we are held close to the pages by the 
brilliancy of the author's handling. 





In the Oregon Country—Out Doors in Oregon, Washington and California—together 
with some legendary lore and glimpses of th modern West in the making, by George Palmer 
Putnam, author of “The Southland of Nortn America,” etc., with an introduction by James 
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Withycombe, Governor of Oregon. Fifty-two illustrations. If you are interested in the story 
of the outdoors in the Northwest, written in a rarely interesting manner, which takes away 
from it the thing that savors of a dry text book and places a palpitable expression of sur- 
prising and vital importance, you have it in this Look. $1.75. 169 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and Boston. : 

The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge. By Rupert Sargent Holland. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by Will Thompson. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Publishers, Philadelphia. “Hurrah for the North Woods” is the note of this story, and 
the author has packed into it all the joy that comes to the boyish heart at the thought of 
camping in lean-tos and cabins upon the frosted edge of a glorious wilderness lake. 

You must understand that the author has treated the boy scout doings upon another oc- 
casion in the very popular “Boy Scouts of Birch Bark Island.” Upon that trip the troop, and 
you must get acquainted with its members, camped upon an island in the Hartford River 
during the summer; this new book with snow drifts, ice boating, blizzards, and wood chop- 
pers, offers a new field in which there are innumerable matters concerning which a good scout 
must obtain knowledge. 

The Boy Scout Organization is doing a world of good if it makes of its members such 
lively, humorous and brave fellows as those to whom Mr. Holland introduces us. There is 
the Wise Guy, a really funny fellow, who usually comes out on top; there is Dick, and 
Skipper, and Mike, with a dozen others, and Mr. Grafton, the Scout Master, and Mr. Sat- 
terlee, who owns the big house near the camp and gives a splendid party about his fireside. 
Considering the adventures they all go through the readers wonder how on earth the boys 
get home alive. You will obtain plenty of intelligent information about the natural life of 
beavers and other animals of the Adirondacks, together with enough excitement to appease 
the greatest fire-eater. 


The Stars and Their Mysteries. Science for Children Series. By Charles R. Gibson, 
F. R. S. E. Nineteen illustrations and diagrams. 12mo. $1.00 net. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Publishers, Philadelphia. The author uses many devices by which he will arouse in 
the mind of every young reader a keen and intelligent interest in the wonders of Modern 
Astronomy. 

One of the most fascinating is the flying machine which travels, after getting above the 
atmosphere of the earth, with the speed of fight, from one planet to another. The moon is 
examined, Saturn, Jupiter and the other great satellites about his majesty, the sun. The 
author gives an account of the journey, telling, of course, only those things that would truly 
be seen. 

Such a book answers countless questions and starts the child’s mind investigating along 
many channels. What forms the tides? Why is it hotter in summer than in winter? How 
could you jump forty feet on the face of the moon? What is a shooting star? Do meteors 
strike the earth, and if so, do they kill people? How far away is the nearest star? Do they 
move? What is a comet? How do they tell you when one will return or when there is to 
be an eclipse? How does the moon stick up in the sky? Of what is the sun made? Are 
there people living on Mars? 

Many interesting but simple experiments are suggested which explains to us the behaviour 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars. The illustrations and diagrams are well chosen, helping 
to form a book of popular science that will be enthusiastically greeted by the children who 
are fortunate enough to receive it as a present. 


Heart's Content. By Ralph Henry Barbour, Illustrated in color by H. Weston Taylor. 
Decorated by Edward Stratton Holloway. In sealed package. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. Humor, beauty, love and happiness are the outstanding 
remembrances after reading this fascinating tale of an unusual love affair carried on by an 
unusual but altogether bewitching lover in a small summer resort in New England. Allan 
Shortland, a gentleman, a tramp, a poet, and withal the happiest of happy men, is the hero; 
Beryl Vernon, as pretty as the ripple of her name, is the heroine. Two more charming per- 
sonalities are seldom found within the covers of a book. It is hard to make comparisons, 
so the reviewer predicts that the readers of the gentler sex, unless perchance they are already 
claimed, will fall deeply in love with Allan, and the men (of this he is sure, being one him- 
self) will discover Beryl to be the lady of their dreams. 

With a pack on his back, a dog at his heels, a pipe in his mouth and a song in his heart, 
Shortland came to Alderbury, the little New England village. He did not have to carry a 
pack, nor smoke an old briar pipe—his father was rich enough to allow him to drive in a 
limousine and to smoke the best Havanas—but Allan liked the road, the beauty, the fra- 
grance, the sense of freedom. 

This is a story to pass a happy hour, but it is something in addition. It tells of happiness, 
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of the value of being happy and of making those about you happy. You will read it and find 
heart’s content, and you will pass it on as a message of love to your friends. In addition to 
the next the illustrations by H. Weston Taylor and the designs by W. S. Holloway are 
beautiful and fetching. It is a holiday book in spirit as well as in name; it carries a message 
of beauty, joy and happiness. 


Peg Along. By Dr. George L. Walton, M. D., author of “Why Worry.” Frontispiece. 
12mo. Price, $1.00 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. “Why Worry?” 
asked Dr. Walton, and all the world wondered! A few years ago the little book of that 
name brought infinite comfort to hundreds of thousands of fussers, fretters, semi- and 
would- be invalids, and to the many hosts of the needlessly mentally inefficient and incapaci- 
tated. “Peg Along” is the 1915 slogan—say it to yourself, shout it at your friends, pin it 
on your desk—buy this little book, absorb its contents, and you will become a joyful, powerful, 
rollicking victor on the road to health and happiness. You will become a member of the 
mighty band of “Peggers Along.” 

“Peg Along” has personality of the sort that you can touch. The character of the in- 
spiring author comes out on every page in a modest yet fasciriating manner. He gives you 
golden advice upon methods of handling your mind; he truly says that if we should put into 
learning how to manage our minds a small fraction of the time we put into learning how to 
sail a boat, we should all be practical philosophers. Frankly answer this question, “Does care, 
anxiety, fretting, fear, martyrism, overinsistence bring you more unhappiness and inefficiency 
than they deserve?” You will answer, “Yes!” When you look about you must admit that 
mest of the unhappiness in the world, except for actual material want, comes from the in- 
ability of men and women to retain a bird’s eye view of life. Our chemical elements go upon 
a rampage. The machinery of our minds needs constant regearing. “Peg Along” lubricates 
the wheels, gives the reader a bird’s eye view! 

Dr. Walton gives the methods of mind control that have been of value to him and also 
those handed down to us by Bacon and old Ben Franklin. Every page is eminently readable, 
and every paragraph inspiring. 

What are your faults and what are the faults of the world? Ten to one they are all 
caused by your disproportionate outlook. Read “Peg Along” and see if Dr. Walton’s counsel 
“to stop sorting that junk,” and “to focus on the ointment, not the fly,” will readjust things. 


Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork. Eight illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. 8vo. Decorated lining paper. Handsome cloth binding. Net, $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. A new edition of the delightful Heidi 
is amply justified, especially so, since this “Stork” edition in illustrations, binding, type, and 
in the sifbtle simplicity and beauty of the translation excels all others that we have seen. 

Was Heidi one of your favorite? She was one of mine and I know that I will never 
be too old to enjoy reading it. Unassuming in plot and style it may welt lay claim to rank 
as a world classic. Background and characters ring true as the pure air of the Alps is wafted 
to us from every page; the house among the pines, the meadows, and the eagle poised above 
the naked rocks, form a picture that no one could willingly forget; the people from the kindly 
townfolk of Frankford to the quaint and touching peasont types are as real as any you have 
found in even more weighty and more serious volumes. 

This work is of the spirit of Germany as we knew it before Prussianism dominated her 
ideals. It is a story of sweetness and light, morality and happiness. Those interested in 
beautiful illustrations should see those of Maria L. Kirk. 

It is an admitted fact that if you surround a child with poor books his taste will probably 
follow along those lines: surround him with good ones and the riches of literature will forever 
be his. Heidi is the latest addition to the Stories All Children Love series, a series that 
presents a dozen of the greatest children’s classics in a form worthy of their contents. Those 
mothers will be wise who make a point of having a bookshelf in the nursery containing these 
volumes that the children may hear them read aloud and be stimulated to learn to read for 
themselves. 


Winona of the Camp Fire. By Margaret Widdemer. Four illustrations in color by 
Charles E. Meister. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. A healthful, cheerful, instructive tale for girls is this yarn of the Camp Fire Club 
by Margaret Widdemer, the author of that fascinating romance, “The Rose-Garden Husband.” 
Girls often read books about boys because they like the outdoor adventure and real ful of 
such stories. But Miss Widdemer understands the hearts of her younger sisters and knows 
that they would prefer to read stories of girls provided that they have the same outdoor 
ring and healthy punch that characterize their brothers’ adventure tales. Why not a story of 
outdoor adventure for girls? “It can be done and the girls will be delighted,” says Miss 
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Widdemer. And the result is a thrilling account of how a group of fourteen-year-old misses 
form a club, choose a delightful chaperon and spend the best part of a summer with boats, 
fish, work and adventure on a wonderful lake some twenty miles from the home town. 

Miss Widdemer has done her work splendidly—the older women that read it will regret 
that they were born before the Camp Fire days, and they will perhaps regret that they did 
not have a leader among them such as Winona, the heroine of our story. 

We learn the Law of the Camp Fire, and every girl should attempt to follow it with the 
same faithfulness as did Winona: “Think beauty; give service; pursue knowledge; be 
trustworthy; holton to health; glorify work; be happy.” This is a high standard but it is 
one that the girls followed with all their strength and the result was the happiest, sunniest, 
healthiest summer they had ever experienced. 


The Little Itiad. By Maurice Hewlett. Frontispiece by Philip Burne-Jones. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. The whimsical, de- 
lightful novelist has dipped his pen in the inkhorn of modern matrimonial difficulties and 
brings it out dripping with amiable humor, delicious wit, fantastic conjecture. Helen of 
Troy lives again in the twentieth century, but now of Austria: beautiful, bewitching, love- 
compelling, and with it all married to a ferocious old German, who has drained the cup and 
is now squeezing the dregs of all that life has to offer. He has locomotor ataxia, but that 
does not prevent his Nietschean will from dominating all about him, nor does it prevent 
Maurice Hewlett from making him one of the most interesting and portentous characters 


presented by the hand of an Englishman for many a day. 
At a Swiss watering place, Hector Malleson, the romantic son of a Scottish Laird, falls 


deeply in love with her. He asks the ill-mated couple to spend a fortnight with his family 
on the baronial estate in the Highlands. The old German appreciates Hector’s passion, but 
a born fighter, he is willing to stake his power of willful determination against the youthful 


charm of the young man. . . 
The novelist has treated an involved story in a delightfully naive and refreshing manner. 


If you wish to immerse yourself for several hours in a world of wit, felicity, and humor; 
if you wish to read the latest and best work of the most artistic stylist in England, you must 
follow in The Little Iliad the adventures o f this modern Helen. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


As the fixed dates of issuance, so neces- 
sary properly to conduct a magazine, have 
been ignored in the past, it devolves upon 
the present publisher to skip one month’s 
issue, or combine two months’ issues in 
one. The latter has been done with this 
number. It is hoped that the extension 
of all active subscriptions for one month 
will repay our subscribers for their toler- 
ance of this arbitrary action. 
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Character Building. 


Never in the time of history, was the 
question of education, together with that 
of character-building under so much dis- 
For this 


reason, that never since Nero’s time, has 


cussion, as at the present date. 


there been such a moral upheaval and 
state of restlessness going on. And these 
existing conditions have lashed people 
into action. 

Worn-out laws and ancient blunders, 
whose results are found not only unsat- 
isfactory, but disastrous, are being up- 
rooted. 

Experience and close observation show 
those who are working on these prob- 
lems, that only with a moral foundation 
INTELLIGENTLY built, can the thousand 
and one wrecking elements brought to 
bear upon humanity, be swept aside. 

This foundation must be laid in child- 
hood by instilling the perfect principles 
of manhood every 
process of instruction, with that of the 


and womanhood in 
best accepted educational standards of the 


day ; 


thereby evolving an individual of 


sound moral habits, moral judgment, 
high social ideals, with a capacity for 
clear thinking, close observation, and 


skilled execution. 

This character building should be given 
as much attention as the educational pro- 
To 
do this the course of instruction must be 
so regulated that a sufficient amount of 
time may be left for that particular work, 
which can only be accomplished at a cer- 
tain period in a child’s life. The first year 


cess required for a college diploma. 


he is a creature of wants and habits like 
all animals. 

The chicken or duck 
heard the call of its mother the first week 
of its life, will never heed it later. 

So with the child, if the right time to 
instruction is 


which has not 


accomplish . this moral 
passed over because it is so filled with 
spelling, arithmetic, and geography les- 
sons—in later years haphazard methods 
for his moral uplift, fail in their purpose. 

School to the majority of children is 
uninteresting. . Where there is lack of in- 
terest, there is lack of enthusiasm ; where 
there is lack of enthusiasm, there is lack 
of attention. Thus the process of concen- 
tration becomes to a great extent only a 
matter of form. Also when the sustain- 
ing power of enthusiasm is lost, study 
becomes work, and the consciousness of 
effort makes the process slow. 

To do away with this forced condition, 
all activities must be made a source of in- 
spiration—the child’s work must be 
spontaneous. 

Therefore a method where the spirit 
of play is introduced can be made to in- 
cite interest and enthusiasm, accomplish- 
ing the work in half the time, without a 
feeling of restraint or exhaustion. 

Anything learned through play is rare- 
ly forgotten—for the natural 
teacher of the child, and while that play 
spirit dominates the child’s life, an op- 
portunity is then given to so blend work 


play is 


with play, in education, that results both 
rapid and lasting are obtained, at the 
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same time developing a habit of joyous- 
ness in work, a desire to exalt work, and 
a sense of pleasure in duty. 

Games can be made to take a promi- 
nent place in this work. Games involv- 
ing the use of arithmetic can be given, 
also language, reading, spelling, history 
and geography games. 

Miscellaneous intellectual games for 
the purpose of teaching concentration, 
observation, judgment, etc., also testing 
mental power are of value. 

Less fatigue is felt by the child from 
six hours of study prompted by the spirit 
of play, without the restraint of school 
life, than from one hour of the regulation 
school work, and many times over the 
results are gained. 

Every thing has been taught the child 
with success, but morals and humanity— 
which when the child reaches an unman- 
ageable stage, is left to the unscientific 
and spasmodic instruction of nurse, 
guardian, or parent. The rest being left 
to the preacher in after life. We find 
preaching is a very different thing from 
teaching. 

Cruelty, dishonesty, discourtesy, and 
selfishness are due primarily to lack of 
clear thought and sound judgment. 

Truthfulness, honesty, moral courage, 
kindness, sincerity can be taught in child- 
hood as easily as spelling or arithmetic. 
But the instruction must be as regularly 
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and scientifically given as mathematics. 

Story telling has proven of such great 
value in the education of the child, that it 
is occupying a more prominent place to- 
day than ever before. For this reason, 
that the effect of a story once impressive- 
ly told is never lost, and many times can 
be repeated by the child months after, 
often more accurately and with a larger 
vocabulary than at the command of the 
original story teller. 

Through stories the child’s imagination 
is captured by inspiring mental images. 
They become his thought companions. 

Stories of moral value can be so woven 
in and connected with school subjects that 
the highest principles will be impressed 
and associated with every lesson of the 
day. 

Stories of educational value, 
helps, help to literature, to writing, his- 
tory, nature study, etc., can be so utilized 
that the tedious process of study can to a 
great extent be done away with. Then 
when visual education occupies the place 
it should in the class room, school will 
became so fascinating to the child and so 
impressive, that outside pleasures will 
occupy a minor place, where now they are 
everything. 

Then a day will come when diplomas 
issued for the morally educated, well bal- 
anced, man or woman, will be as import- 
ant as those required for the completed 
school course of today. 


social 
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Failed in Accomplishment? 


It is yet to be found on record where 
the most ardent suffragist predicted that 
a “Heaven-on-earth” epoch would ensue 
the moment woman got the ballot in Cal- 
ifornia, and yet some are claiming that 
the reason equal suffrage was voted down 
in New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania, is that the women in 
Caljfornia have failed to accomplish any- 
thing! Now California believes that it 
has taken a few forward strides in the 
last two years, with its employers’ liabil- 
ity law, its mothers’ pension law, and the 
amendment to the eight hour law and 


many other legislative enactments along 
social justice lines, and while women are 
putting up no ‘“we-did-it-all” claim, they 
certainly have just reason to feel they 
helped. Nor is it fair to charge them 
entirely with the state’s failure to pass a 
prohibition law. If the women took into 
account the grape growers’ interests and 
had enough intelligence to see that the 
measures projected were entirely too 
drastic, can they be blamed for having 
the same amount of judicial balance that 
men possess? The cry made before was 
that they could never hope to attain to 


that great eminence. 








Moses in Clubdom. 


The following “ten commandments of 
clubdem” originated with a woman’s club 
in Pennsylvania: 

1. Thou shalt have no other clubs before 
this one. 

2. Thou shalt not worship any false 
thing. 

3. Remember thy club engagement. 

4. Honor thy club sisters. 

5. Thou shalt not murder the King’s 
English. 
6. Thou shalt not covet office. 

. Thou shalt be prepared for roll call. 

. Thou shalt not at the eleventh hour 
begin to hunt material for thy paper. 
9. Thou shalt not speak in meeting when 

thy sister has the floor. 

10. Thou shalt diligently keep these com- 
mandments so that thy club days be 
lengthened, and thy fame spread upon 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 


om 
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One Woman’s Will and Work. 


By Cora M. Dayton. 


About fifteen years ago a woman came 
to Los Angeles with no health and no 
money, but with a great deal of courage 
and a definite purpose. She herself says: 
“T came to- Los Angeles a physical and 
mental wreck from overwork. After be- 
ing ill for about seven years I regained 
my health completely through the study 
and application of metaphysics.” How- 
ever wide might be the difference of opin- 
ion regarding the cause, no one seeing 
Eleanor M. Reesberg then and now could 
dispute a cure. With restored health she 
began applying her theories to other 
problems, and they worked, in each dif- 
ferent line, the same happy results. 

“The day after I regained my own 
health,” says Miss Reesberg, “although 
I had at that time but a glimpse of the 
truth, I began teaching others what I 
knew, and in that way enlarged my own 
knowledge and added to the health and 
happiness of others. For more than a 
year I worked among the very poor, who 
received me gladly and gratefully, but 
could not assist me in the other purpose 
which I had so strongly in mind, the 
founding of a Metaphysical Library. 

“In February, 1902, I gathered togeth- 
er all the books I possessed, borrowed all 
I could from friends and advertised a 
Metaphysical Library. I rented a little 
room in the Hotel Savoy (now the loca- 
tion of the Broadway Department Store). 
I put a little lettered sign on the door and 
pretty soon people began dropping in. 
They looked around at my dozen or so 
volumes and the vacant shelf-space and 
said: ‘Where is your library? Know- 
ing that the law of demand and supply 
would work as other laws had worked, I 





said: 
are more books here now than you can 


“My library is on the way. There 


read for months, and when you have fin 
ished these, others will be here. In a 
year I will have five hundred volumes.’ 
And I did. But I did not sit idly by and 
wait for the books to wing their way 
miraculously to me through the atmos- 
wits, will, 


phere. I used 


strength and the United States Mail. | 


my my my 
was ‘raised’ in a newspaper office, and | 
knew a great many publishers and auth 
ors. To these I wrote and enlisted their 
cordial co-operation, every one of them 
responding generously and promptly. In 
a year's time, because of the growth of 
my undertaking, | had to move from my 
small the Grant 
where the library was located for ten 


quarters to Building, 
years, increasing in volume and circula- 
tion all the time. The library now con- 
tains the largest collection of metaphys 
In the 


fifteen years over one hundred thousand 


ical books in the United States. 


books have been loaned, and thousands of 
volumes have been bought for private 
collections.” 

Besides establishing and conducting 
her library, Miss Reesberg has carried on 
various other activities. She has brought 
many well-known speakers to the city and 
managed their lecture courses. Among 
the number were Richard 
Elizabeth Towne, William Walker At- 
kinson and Henry Harrison Brown. 

In May, 1903, she originated the Meta- 


physicians’ May Festival, which has been 


Ingalese, 


held annually, with increasing success and 
attendance, for twelve years. In passing 
one might mention that the floral decora 
tions of these festivals, which are of un- 


forgettable beauty, are also to be cred 
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ited to the artistic taste and skilful hand 
of Miss Reesberg. 
that 
need mental renewing even more than 


Realizing tired workers often 


bodily food, the “Noon Meeting” was 
established. The service was planned 
and has been kept very simple. The rou- 
tine-fagged clerk, book-keeper or sten- 
the 


business 


ographer, or even “tired 
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man” comes in late or goes out early as 
need may be. At first this noon meeting 
was held on Monday, but now there is’a 
noon service each week-day, and often 
several hundred people gather. Some of 
these meetings are held in a large hail, 
some at the Metaphysical Library rooms. 

After ten years in the Grant Building 
the volumes again overflowed their shelf 
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space, and it became necessary to take a 
suite of rooms in the Black Building, 
where the library is now located. 


Besides the lectures and classes that 
are being held under the auspices of the 
Library local and visiting 
teachers, a series of Union New Thought 


by various 
services is being held on Sunday even- 
ings at Blanchard Hall. Among the 
speakers for the year are: Reynold E. 
Blight, Rev. Dana Bartlett, Edward B. 
Warman, Annie Ritz Militz of Los An- 
geles, Dr. Frank Riley of London, Eng- 
land, and Dr. Julia Seton of New York. 


Since the meeting of the New Thought 
International Alliance in San Francisco 
last August, Miss Reesberg has been 
made Secretary-Treasurer of the South- 
ern California and Arizona Division, and 
has already begun active work. In Octo- 
ber a District Congress was held in Long 
Beach; in November the conference con- 
vened in Hollywood for a three days’ 
session in the beautiful clubhouse of the 
Woman’s Club; in December the conven- 
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tion will meet in Pomona, and in January 
in Pasadena. 
quets will also be given in Los Angeles 
at the Hotel Alexandria, where speakers 
along progressive lines will be heard. 
With all this record of things done and 
the prophecy of still greater things to do, 


A series of monthly ban 


Miss Reesberg might almost be calle«| 
“the Silent Woman of Los Angeles.” 
She is never seen nor her voice heard on 
any platform. 
columns as “among those present ;” yet 
it may be the city could better spare many 
of those who rustle to and fro than this 
modest woman. 

One does not need, necessarily, to 
be a metaphysician to admire and appre- 
ciate the work Miss Reesberg has carried 
on. It is an inspiration to know that 
from the work of one quiet wom: 
wide an influence has been estabiished 
and substantial a result has 
achieved. Purpose, devotion, intelligence 
and enthusiasm are among the ingred- 
ients which have united in the compound 
of success. 


She is never in the society 


sO 


so been 





Woman's 


In creating a woman’s department of 
the Out West Macazine, the publish- 
er has no desire or intention to usurp 
the field of that very bright and credit- 
able local publication, the official organ 
of the Federation. The Our West Mac- 
AZINE has a national circulation and does 
not mean to restrict its club interests to 
local affairs, nor will it limit its loyalty 
to a federated body. There are a great 
number of women’s clubs in Southern 
California, as well as throughout the 


Section. 


United States, which for various reasons 
have not yet come into the federation. 
These clubs are in no way unsocial in 
their attitude. They want to hear what 
their sister clubs are doing and they want 
a medium through which they can voice 
their own activities. It is for this pur- 
pose that the club exchange has been cre- 
ated. A feature of the department will 
be articles written by women who are 
prominent in their own special line of 
work. 
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